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A Pilot Program For Pilot Ree 


Security is necessary for air line pilots, and adequate retirement is an importaniff tha 
For the first time in 23 years, ALPA now has a pilot retirement program—which is @ in t 


By S. J. Devine 


Chairman, Advisory Retirement Committee 





Just how secure is the career air line 


In his job, the pilot is naturally pro- 
tected by the protective machinery of 


first time in its 23-year history, ALPA 


pilot in his profession? : now has a positive program for ap- ie 
That’s a question that most air line his representing organization. Sick  proaching and solving the problem of ane 
pilots at some time or another have leave contract provisions plus ALPA adequate provisions for air line pilot re- cuba 


probably seriously asked themselves. 
You've possibly asked it yourself. 

You didn’t have to delve very deeply 
into it to discover quickly that, until 


Mutual Aid is a hedge against illness. 
Some of the fearsomeness has been 
taken out of suddenly flunking a license 
physical by ALPA’s loss-of-license insur- 


tirement. A special ALPA Committee, 
the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Retirement, studied the problem inten- 
sively and extensively for many months. 


recently, this essential element of se- ance. And ALPA’s group life plan, |§ They submitted their findings in a com- wer 

curity was one of the most conspicuous making low-cost insurance available to _ prehensive 92-page report to the Con- 
drawbacks of the air line piloting pro- its members, can be a big factor in vention, which, in turn, adopted the - 
fession. estate planning. report and authorized collective bar- | 
It has been difficult to attain the Still One G gaining for the purpose of attaining the * 
desirable degree of security largely be- Despite all a e i basic recommendations of the report. rec 
use those things which spell security espite all these, that still leaves one : : ea 
rie other sideuiitice are a sedlienle gap in the career protection picture. eg eng ag psaanegem bene. a 
‘oe tare, What happens to the man who finally about the program, Naturally, said 
As far as pilots are concerned, career _ finds himself taking his last flight into Such an exhaustive subject cannot be po 
security entails protections in many dif- retirement? Can he live on Social Se- | completely covered within the space ing 

ferent areas. Principally, there are: curity? On general company-plan re- confines available for this article. But 
» Security in his day-to-day job. tirement income, tailored more to other _— some of its general features and aims ’ 
> Security against loss of income dur-  ©™Ployees’ needs than to air line pilots? —_can, thereby answering many of these pe 
ler Shaws On what he has managed to put away? —_ questions. cifi 
é . . ‘ y . . In | 

Security against losing his license Unless you’re the exception instead ; 

for physical and medical reasons. of the rule, social security alone will WWeat a Plan Should include Pw 
» Security for his family against the | prove inadequate. General company Generally, these conclusions were ft 
hazards of his profession. plans will fall short because they aren’t reached : r “ 
» Security against the day which pilot plans. And your own individual » Air Line Pilot Pensions should be pee 

lust inevitably come, when he must _ provisions will probably not be as com- negotiable. It cannot be industry-wide. 
put the cockpit and air line flying be- plete as you had envisioned them. A government-sponsored program has E 
hird. The answer ultimately lies in ade- een found unacceptable. The prob- OP} 
ALPA and Pilot Security a ae tne cick specifically tailored to tems of each group of pilots will vary, > 

| , piloting profession. : ae . 

A study of these necessary protections and as in any bargaining, the pilots pro 


will show that through ALPA the list 
of insecurities is being gradually whit- 
tled down. 


The First Steps 


The first steps in this direction were 
taken by the 13th Convention. For the 


and their organization must be free to 
use the discretion usually accorded 
them. 
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that security. 
in this article. 


> Pensions should be recognized for 
what they are—earned, deferred wages, 
not acts of benevolence, gifts, or gra- 
tuities. 


» There should be adequate vesting. 


» Pensions should be geared to the 
cost of living, so a dollar earned today, 
but paid tomorrow, will still, insofar as 
possible, purchase a full dollar’s worth 
of goods. 


» A pilot retirement program must 
recognize the fact that a pilot’s total 
years of productivity are certainly few- 
er in number than other professions 
and that he may be forced to quit his 
career at a time when others are reach- 
ing the prime of their earning capacity. 

> It must be actuarially sound and 
workable and to be so it must be spe- 
cifically designed for the specific group; 
in this case, pilots alone. It should be 
limited to the performance of one func- 
tion: to meet the need of an income 
after the pilot’s working life is over. 
And in doing this, the goal should be a 
realistic income at a realistic age. 


> It should provide for voluntary as 
opposed to compulsory retirement. 


» There should be sound funding 
procedures so a pilot’s retirement fund 
is ready and waiting when he retires. 


» There should be an equal voice 
between pilots and management in ad- 
ministration. 

These are not by any means all of 
the factors considered by the Retire- 
ment Committee or the Convention, 
but they are the principal ones. 

Some of these conclusions will be 
apparent, others not so apparent. Per- 
haps some additional probing into them 
may prove of interest. 


Pensions Are Bargainable 
The concept that pensions are a bar- 
gainable item has been growing over 
the years. ALPA itself has explored 
other avenues. In the final analysis, the 
employer or the government is the only 
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The ALPA Retirement Commi 


logical retirement source. ALPA has 
already rejected a proposed plan to be 
sponsored by the government. Social 
Security is naturally inadequate. That 
leaves a privately-sponsored plan, bar- 
gained with an employer—new plans 
where they are non-existent; improve- 
ments and modifications where pins 
may already exist. 


From a government standpoint, the- 


courts have upheld the National Labor 
Relations Board ruling that employers 
are required to bargain employee pen- 
sion demands. Very recently, a Presi- 
dential Fact Finding Board has referred 
the matter of bargaining on pensions 
back to the railroads and unions for 
further negotiations, indicating that 
what holds true under Taft-Hartley is 
likewise pertinent to the Railway Labor 
Act. 


TARE: Bn Scsaicbsims 
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ttee Reports to Convention .. . 


A Form of Wage 

To many, the fact that a retirement 
plan is a form of compensation will be 
obvious. The paternalistic concept of a 
pension is largely outmoded. As a de- 
ferred compensation, it is actually pay- 
ment tomorrow, in order that certain 
benefits cau be realized, for work done 
today. The American Federation of 
Labor says: “A pension plan is not a 
conditional or discretionary gift by the 
employer, but a deferred wage earned 
by current labor services. The worker’s 
interest in the pension fund is not es- 
tablished solely by reason of advanced 
age and ‘long and faithful’ service with 
an employer. That interest is estab- 
lished by reason of the work performed 
by all the members during the term 
of the contract.” 


Being a deferred wage—money you 





D. B. Kuhn explains a point in Committee Report. . . 
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have earned and have coming to you— 
other things naturally follow. 


Vesting Rights 

Adequate vesting, for instance, or, to 
put it another way, assurance that 
money you have earned, and the em- 
ployer has put aside for your retire- 
ment, will in actuality be yours for that 
purpose. It may also be defined as the 
employee’s right to the employer’s con- 
tributions. For instance, just picking 
some figure out of the air, suppose (1) 
you've contributed $500 and your em- 
ployer $1,000 toward your retirement, 
or, (2) on a non-contributory basis, 
your employer has contributed the en- 
tire $1,500. In either case, the entire 
$1,500 should be yours for retirement 
purposes. = 

Because it is financially unsound, 
ALPA does not recommend unrestrict- 
ed full vesting, but proposes to limit 
vesting to retirement purposes only and 
to a realistic vesting age (the age at 
which the right of the employee to the 
employer’s contribution is established) . 
This can sensibly be based on a certain 
number of years of participation or a 
certain chronological age, whichever 
comes sooner. 

Restricted vesting in no way in- 
fringes upon the right of the pilot to 
his own funds. Upon severance or with- 
drawal he’s always entitled to them plus 
interest. In line with the previous ex- 
ample, if the employee contributed 
$500 of the $1,500, he would be entitled 
to the $500 plus the interest it had 
earned whenever his employment is sev- 
ered prior to retirement. 


Where's the Money? 

Funding of the plan is another im- 
portant aspect. Complex as this may 
sound, it can be reduced to mean: 
“Where is the money coming from?” 
It’s not much different from the case of 
your wife going to the grocery store. If 
she can write a check against funds al- 
ready in the bank, she’s well-funded. If 
she has to write the check and hope she 
can get the money in the account before 
it clears, her funding leaves someone 
holding the bag. Sooner or later, every 
pension fund comes face to face with 
that same fundamental problem as your 
wife. If someone is left holding the 
bag, in this case it’s you, not the grocer. 

This aspect of pension planning is 
not merely academic. Unsoundly fund- 
ed plans do find themselves in the posi- 
tion of having the check book but no 
bank balance. In one case in Chicago, 
80 workers in a certain industry were 
required to continue working beyond 
retirement age because there was not 
enough money in the “fund.” 

It is vitally important that the fund- 
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ing procedure be sound and that the 
money to “fund” a pilot’s retirement be 
ready and waiting for him when he 
does retire. “Full advance funding” is 
the name applied to the only sound 
method of financing a pension plan 
and is the method favored by ALPA. 


Inflation Protection 

Another obstacle which must 
be considered in a pilot pension 
plan is that deadly enemy of all pension 
plans—inflation. It is entirely possible 
that a fixed income pension plan, de- 
signed to give $500 a month today 
for all intents and purposes could, 
due to inflation and dollar deteriora- 
tion, be actually worth only $250 in 
purchasing power 10 years from now. 
It would be necessary, in that case, to 
have $1,000 a month in 1965 to equal 
$500 a month worth of 1955 retire- 
ment. 

One pension-fund hedge against this 
hazard of inflation is the principle of 
unit annuity. This is actually two funds 
put together to comprise one, each hav- 
ing its own purpose. Under this system, 
deposits to the pension fund are divided 
into two parts. One part is invested in 
insurance-type investments which guar- 
antee a fixed dollar income upon retire- 
ment. The other part is invested in 
high grade common and _ preferred 
stocks. 

The -pilot’s retirement income, as a 
result, will not be a specified amount 
but will be composed of the fixed in- 
come portion, minimizing risk, plus the 
value of his share in the fluctuating 
fund, providing a hedge against infla- 
tion. 

This method is based on the indica- 
tions of history that when the cost of 
living is high, the value of stocks is 
high, and, conversely, when the cost of 
living is low, stocks are lower. Needless 
to say, this fluctuating fund incorpo- 
rates all good principles on investment 
such as “dollar-averaging”’* and the 
like. 

The important thing is what it looks 
like when transposed to the real end of 
all retirement plans—the dollars you 
must use to live on when your piloting 
days are over and it’s time to collect 
your “deferred wages.” 

Again taking $1,000, solely because 
it’s a nice, round figure to work with 
(you can take any figure; it doesn’t 
make any difference), and being aware 
this is only a crude example, here’s sub- 
stantially what’s happened if the cost 
of living has doubled: 





*A principle wherein a given sum used to purchase 
stock at regular int will pay a price for the 
stock that is less than the average price of the stock 
over the entire tiod of purchase. This given 
amount will buy fewer shares when prices are hi 


relatively more shares when prices are low. E 


Your $1,000 was divided into two 
parts, $500 each, and put into the 
aforementioned funds. Your $500 fixed 
dollar portion is still worth $500 plus 
a very small and conservative interest 
accumulation. The other $500, how- 
ever, has been subject to fluctuation. If 
the stocks which control it have kept 
pace with the changing dollar value, it 
is now worth $1,000, giving a total fig- 
ure of $1,500. 

If the dollar value has remained the 
same, the $1,000 would still be $1,000. 
If the cost of living has gone down by 
half, instead of doubled, the $1,000 
would be only $750. But in any event, 
there would be a relative stability. of 
purchasing power during retirement 
whether the actual amount received 
was the $750 or the $1,500. 

Naturally, it isn’t all as simple as 
that, and, because of many factors, ac- 
tual figures won’t come out that neatly, 
but this is the basic principle of the 
unit annuity. 

The principle of the unit annuity was 
first used by the Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association and found 
ready acceptance from the college pro- 
fessors for whom it was designed. To 
be sure, there are risks, but it is the 
conviction of ALPA’s Board of Direc- 
tors that the individual pilot groups 
will accept it as the least risky. 


Plan Must Be Designed for Pilots 


That pilot circumstances differ ex- 
tensively from other groups of air line 
employees needs little exlanation. 

It is axiomatic that a pension plan 
should be designed to conform with the 
requirements of the particular group 
under consideration. The peculiar po- 
sition of the air line pilot group ac- 
centuates the necessity of being gov- 
erned by this thought. That is the fal- 
lacy of most air line plans today. They 
are not designed for pilots. Pilots are 
included only as part of a large and 
heterogeneous group. True, most plans 
give a weak recognition to the problem 
by permitting retirement five years 
earlier than ground employees, but this 
distinction is inadequate. 

We all know of the pilot who has 
reached the end of his career at 55 or 
50 or even 45 while someone else, in 
a different category but employed by 
the air line at the same time, may con- 
tinue on the job from 10 to 20 years 
longer. At the same time, no one has 
yet demonstrated the age at. which a 
pilot should retire. The problems of air 
line pilot retirement are not -at_all the 
same as for other groups, even em- 
ployees of the same company. 

In conjunction with this, a basic aim 
of ALPA is to make it possible, ‘but not 
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mandatory, for a pilot to retire at a 
comfortable percentage of pension- 
able** salary, determined by years of 
service; of course, at younger ages than 
now provided. Compulsory retirement 
is a gross injustice. ALPA believes the 
actual date of a pilot’s retirement 
should be governed solely by three fac- 
tors: 

1. His personal desire to retire. 

2. His technical competency. 

3. His health. 

Joint Administration 

Joint administration is extremely im- 
portant. The Association should accept 
nothing less than an equal voice in the 
administration of any retirement plan. 
The rights, and interests, and invested 
monies of the pilots can only be pro- 
tected when the Association is entitled 
to a day-to-day surveillance of the plan. 

The Association should have equal 
voice on any Board of Trustees set 
up to administer the fund and equal 
voice in the selection of a third party 
to handle and invest funds. The selec- 
tion of professional actuaries to deter- 
mine the adequacy of the fund from 
time to time should be made only with 
Association approval of the party se- 
lected. In no circumstances is this con- 
strued to mean that the Association 
shall determine the nature and the type 
of investments to be made. This. is 
normally left to the experts in this field. 
The selection of the investment expert 
is, however, of concern to the Associa- 
tion. 

Company Gains, Too 

Pilots naturally stand to gain by ade- 
quate retirement plans. But what about 
management? Do they stand to lose? 

Not at all. 

Benefits to be gained from the in- 
stallation or improvement of a retire- 
ment plan are mutually -beneficial to 
both pilot and employer. An employer 
will gain considerably by the applica- 
tion of this instrument. Without ques- 
tion, it will improve pilot-management 
relationships. It will improve morale. 
It will reduce turnover. It will attract 
new pilots. It will create good will for 
the Company in the industry and in 
the mind of the public. In improving 
morale, it will increase the output of 
each pilot. It will open avenues for 
promotion. It will reduce tension be- 
tween pilot and management. 

Management’s obligation to provide 
for pilot retirement is just as serious 
an obligation as current payroll. What 
air line could stay in business without 
making provisions for the depreciation 
of aircraft? Yet no air line can neglect 
“pilot depreciation” without suffering 





**Pensionable salary is defined as the average an- 
nual salary for the five years preceding retirement. 
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ill effects as grave as the neglect of 
equipment deterioration, and the time 
to provide for the replacement of either 
is now, now when faced with the actual 
replacement. 

This article is not an attempt to 
cover the entire topic of air line pen- 
sion plans and pension planning. It 
has been an attempt to merely outline, 
and explain in generalities, where ex- 
planation was necessary, some of the 
highlights of the ALPA retiremert pro- 
gram and goal set in motion by the 
13th Convention. 

In conclusion, it is hoped that 
through this program, the air line pilot 


RESOLUTION | 


will be able to ultimately realize at 
least a modicum of security, beneficial 
both to the pilot and the industry. This 
requires: 

> A realistic income at a realistic 


age. 

‘D> A program set up and admin- 
wiios i. the money for it is assured 
through proper funding. 

>» A protective device to minimize 
the dangers of inflation whittling down 
today’s adequate retirement income 
into an inadequate one tomorrow. 

That briefly descvibes*the overall and 
long range goals of ALPA’s positive 
retirement program. ; 


WHEREAS adequate provision for pilot retirement is one of 
the objectives of this Association, and 

WHEREAS, considering the problems peculiar to the piloting 
profession, this problem has never been adequately resolved, and 

WHEREAS it is imperative for the welfare of the piloting 


profession and the aviation industry, 


both from a safety and social 


viewpoint, that this problem be resolved, and 


WHEREAS the program and pro 


outlined by the Presi- 


dent: of the Association and his Advisory Committee on Retire- 
ment constitutes a realistic and practical approach to this problem, 


and 


WHEREAS it is the opinion of the delegates to this Conven- 
tion that this program is sound, realistic, practical, and attainable 
— the processes of collective bargaining immediately avail- 
able, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that the 13th Convention 
adopts and endorses the Retirement Program as contained in the 
written report of the President and his Advisory Committee on 


Retirement which has been made to this body, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the principles outlined 
in this report shall constitute the guide for the President and 
officers of this Association and for member air lines of this Asso- 
ciation in resolving the retirement problem for pilots, and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that, although reasonable 


and sound deviations from this 


rogram may be permitted in 


specific instances by member air lines and the President of the 
Association, it is the intention of this Convention that the nego- 
tiation of retirement programs to cover air line pilots shall sub- 
stantially conform to the principles enunciated in this Report. 


RESOLUTION I! 


WHEREAS this Convention has adopted a program for the 
establishment of retirement plans for pilots, 

THEREFORE BE IT RESOLVED that it is the determina- 
tion of this Convention that the said program, heretofore adopted 
by this Convention for pilot retirement is a proper element of 
rea compensation, and as such is a valid objective and subject 


or negotiation and inco 


ration into collective bargaining ar- 


rangements between the pilots and respective air line carriers, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Association shall so 
conduct its negotiations on this issue. 











Airport Fire Fighting: A Commentary 


Only a small percentage of airports are set up to adequately fight fires. 
The first step to improvement: Make it a less formidable job than now. 


The problem assigned to me is a 
very difficult one because of the finan- 
cia outlay required to organize and 
maintain an airport fire fighting op- 
eration. About one-third of the air 
carrier accidents involving fire follow- 
ing impact occur on the airports, the 
remainder usually take place beyond 
the possibility of response by the airport 
fire organizations. Yet like a fire ex- 
tinguisher or a copilot, a crash crew 
is nice to have around in an emergency, 
and a moral obligation exists to provide 
them. The cost is great; the public 
ultimately pays for this protection. 
Only a small percentage of our civilian 
airports have adequate fire fighting 
equipment and organization. Is the 
public willing to pay about 10% more 
for its air transportation to obtain this 
extra safety? It may seem hard-hearted 
to evaluate life in terms of dollars, 
but that is what this amounts to. 


In 1953 the air carriers, Domestic 
and Foreign, Regular and Irregular 
were involved in eleven fires following 
crashes. Four occurred on the airports. 


On June 29, 1953, at Los Angeles, 
a DC-3, on a test flight following over- 
haul, crashed at Los Angeles airport. 
Emergency fire apparatus alerted by the 
tower arrived within a few minutes. 
One crew member, an inspector, was 
killed. The copilot was seriously 
burned 


On September 6, 1953, a super Con- 
stellation crash-landed at McChord 
Air Force Base in Washington. Here 
again the control tower was able to 
alert the fire crew. The airplane came 
to a halt close by the waiting fire equip- 
ment. All twenty-three passengers, 
three infants and six crew men on 
board survived. Two of the passen- 
gers received severe burns. All the 
Passengers escaped without physical as- 
sistance but the presence of the crash 
crew within 20 seconds probably pre- 
vented more severe burns. 


On September 28, 1953, a C-46 on 
military charter carrying 38 passengers 
and a crew of three crashed on the 
Louisville, Ky., airport. The fire de- 
partment had been alerted by the tower 
and arrived about 40 seconds after the 
crash occurred; but the fuselage was 
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not involved in the ensuing fire. Six- 
teen occupants survived. 

On October 19, 1953, a Constella- 
tion crashed at Idlewild. Twenty-two 
passengers and five crew members were 
on board. The crash equipment was 
delayed 614 minutes because of fog and 
smoke. One passenger died of burns 
sustained when attempting to return 
to the burning airplane; another died 
from other causes. Several other occu- 
pants received burns in varying degree. 

Therefore 103 lives were exposed to 
fire following crash on airports in 1953. 

Of the other seven fires following 
crash that occurred in 1953, all but 
one were more than two miles from the 
airport. 

In addition to actual fires on air- 
ports, we must consider the near misses, 
the alerts, the fires that were averted 
by luck. On a busy airport there is 
about one alert for every 500 aircraft 
movements. At La Guardia alone 
there were 127 alerts in the first four 
months of 1954. 


The Avenues to Improvement 

The first avenue to improve fire 
fighting organizations should be to 
make their job less formidable than it 
is now. This is the responsibility of 
the aircraft designer and manufacturer. 
The streets leading to this avenue are 
called Crash Survival, Easy Escape and 
Time to Escape. 


1. Crash Survival 
Design the cockpit and cabin to give 
occupants a maximum chance of 
survival without injury in survivable 
type accidents. This would have a 
three fold effect: 


A. The occupants could escape by 
their own management. They 
would then require a minimum 
of physical assistance. 


B. The crew would be conscious 
and physically able to provide 
leadership and direction to the 
passengers. 


C. The fire fighting organizations 
would be required mainly to 


provide an escape path from the 
airplane to a safe area instead 
of trying the almost impossible 
task of entering the airplane to 
carry out many unconscious or 
physically disabled occupants. 


2. Escape 

Design exits so that they will not 
jam, can be opened from the out- 
side, are easy to see by day or night, 
have locking mechanisms that are 
sir;ple and natural to use, and are 
large enough not to require acro- 
batics to use. Aisles leading from 
cockpit to cabin and to exits should 
remain usable after the impact. 
Hatches used for loading cargo or 
other purposes should also be de- 
signed with passenger escape in 
mind, but not counted as emergency 
exits. 


3. Time 
Design to reduce the chances of fire 
following impact and/or provide 
distance between the possible fire 
and the cabin. This is of the utmost 
importance to give more time for 
the occupants to escape and for the 
crash crew to get to the crash site. 
These three factors, Crash Sur- 
vival, Easy Escape and Time to Es- 
cape would reduce the size and cost 
of crash and fire fighting crews as 
well as assure greater survivability 
for occupants of the aircraft. 
These design objectives are realiz- 
able. Some are already present to a 
surprising degree on modern aircraft. 
The new ATA Recommendations on 
The Design of Aircraft and Equipment 
with Respect to Crash Survival pre- 
sents the desirable design character- 
istics in more detail and go a long way 
to meet these objectives in future de- 
signs. 
Training and Morale 
The second avenue to improve fire 
fighting organizations is through train- 
ing. However in crash fire fighting 
which requires so much coordination, 
analysis and initiative, training must 
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be coupled with motivation. The crash 
fighter should be selected because he 
wants to do this job and because he is 
proud to belong. The first requirement 
then is to create “morale.” This means 
that top management, the City officials, 
the airport managers, the airlines 
should recognize the importance of the 
crash fire fighting function and the 
sacrifice that the members of the or- 
ganizations are willing to make. Much, 
of course, depends on the selection of 
the Fire Chief and his leadership qual- 
ities, but the air line pilots can help 
greatly by themselves participating in 
the training of the crash crews and 
joining in their social activities. At 
one airport, privately operated, the full 
time staff of firemen has a large con- 
tingent of efficient volunteers because 
of the recognition given to the fire 
department by top management in the 
form of an occasional social event and 
summer picnic. The ALPA has an 
industry relations job here which could 
pay dividends. I asked the ALPA to 
invite the head of the Midway Airport 
Fire Department here today so that 
you can meet one of these leaders. I 
hope he will comment later on this 
need for morale. 


Even assuming that the men are well 
motivated, their training is surrounded 
by many obstacles. There is no cen- 
tralized training school as there is in 
Great Britain. There are no training 
films that deal with the challenge of 
the large air transport. Some industry 
people even protest the use of wrecked 
aircraft for crash fire practice purposes 
because they fear the psychological ef- 
fect on passengers. The procedures rec- 
ommended by crash fire specialists who 
have spent years studying this subject 
are under constant attack from well 
intentioned “experts” who forget that 
unless you keep your goals high you 
may never attain the intervening ob- 
jectives. 

I wonder if I could arouse some 
interest here to produce a good training 
picture? The techniques used for res- 
cuing a few crew members from a 
fighter or bomber are different from 
those trying to save occupants of an 
air transport because larger numbers 
of people are involved, they are of 
mixed physical abilities, and there are 
fewer trained fire fighters to help them 
at civilian airports. Probably the chief 
function of fire fighters at civilian air- 
ports will be to provide an escape path 
and to keep the fuselage cool so that 
occupants have more opportunity to 
help themselves or others. The tech- 
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Wreckage of fire-gutted plane at McChord Air Base. . . 


niques for accomplishing this have been 
fairly well worked out but the need 
to know how they should be applied is 
urgent. A training film would be ex- 
tremely useful. 


Another avenue to stimulate the in- _ 


terest and efficiency of crash fire crews 
is to provide fire fighters with bulletins 
and accounts of actual case histories 
such as those the NFPA published but 
which were curtailed because of lack 
of staff time. They will be resumed 
again soon. The subscription is only 
$12.00 per year. - 

However, the training picture is not 
completely dark. The military crash 
fire fighting schools cooperate with the 
civilian airport fire fighting staffs, and 
offer to help in training. Arrangements 
have been worked out so that volunteer 
fire fighters can join crash crews with- 
out jeopardizing insurance or work- 
men’s compensation agreements. These 
volunteers can supply technical infor- 
mation on aircraft to the regular fire- 
men; frequent training fires are given 
at many airports; the manufacturers of 
aircraft and the airlines are preparing, 
and distributing through the NFPA, 
the diagrams of various models of air- 
craft showing the location of flammables 
such as alcohol, fuel oil, oxygen; the 
location of combustion heaters, bat- 
teries and flares; the location and op- 
eration of all exits. 

United Air Lines started a program 
to train fire detachments at cities and 
towns along its routes in the art of at- 
tacking aircraft crash fires. They gave 


lectures, distributed training literature, 
described how to identify vulnerable 
parts of the airplane and when the 
firemen passed United’s examination 
they were given a special certificate to 
substantiate their proficiency. 

Another aspect of training which 
helps fire fighting organization is the 
briefing of airline personnel on how to 
do their share and thus lighten the 
burden on the fireman. Some airlines 
are more progressive than others in the 
thoroughness and frequency of such 
training. The ALPA should be con- 
cerned here on the basis that a pro- 
fessional pilot should try to learn all 
there is to know about his job espe- 
cially in emergency situations following 
a crash and then to see to it that he 
is properly protected so that in a crash 

e€ can survive to put his knowledge 
to use in saving passengers. In this re- 
spect shoulder harness may not be the 
complete answer if the pilot’s head is 
close to overhead controls because the 
harness may stretch enough in a crash 
to permit violent contact. 

Two other airlines train many of 
their ground personnel, including the 
staffs of their sales departments and 
public relations, on what to do as pas- 
sengers when an emergency occurs. 
They found that one or more company 
employees are deadheading on prac- 
tically every flight and they take ad- 
vantage of this fact to provide extra 
trained help for the crew. 

Of course coordination with the con- 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Air Safety and the Convention 


From the Board of Directors came some new ALPA air safety policies along with clarifi- 
cation and reaffirmation of existing policies. Here was the Convention air safety-wise. 


Air Safety held a prominent spot at 
the Thirteenth Convention, a substan- 
tial per cent of the agenda being de- 
voted to it. 

Actions taken by the Convention in 
the field of air safety resulted in the 
establishment of some new policies 
along with some clarification and em- 
phasis of already-established policy. 

Among the Convention air safety 
highlights were: 

> Exploration of the possibility of ex- 
panding ALPA air safety activities. 

> Reaffirmation of 100 per cent tem- 
perature accountability as an ALPA 

oal. 

> Establishment of an ALPA policy 
of supporting the installation of air- 
borne radar. 

>» Continuation of opposition to 
radar as a primary approach aid. 

> Formulation of a clearer “take-a- 
look” policy. 

Among the other topics making up 
the air safety portion of the Convention 
Agenda were: membership in technical 
societies; liquor on aircraft; flight re- 
corders; aircraft clearance under VFR; 
many radar-related items including 
ground radar for storm avoidance, 
radar traffic control, and radar moni- 
toring; local service prototype aircraft; 
proficiency checks; fuel storage; and 
air traffic control. 


Fall in Four Categories 

The Convention’s air safety actions 
can be conveniently catalogued for 
ease of review in four main cate- 
gories: (1) those relating to radar 
problems; (2) those relating to air traf- 
fic control; (3) those relating to opera- 
tion and design; (4) those relating to 
miscellaneous policy. 

In the radar field, the Convention’s 
actions left one distinct overall impres- 
sion: For certain purposes, it has com- 
plete ALPA approval; in some other 
forms and methods of use, it is only 
qualifiedly acceptable. 


Airborne Radar 


Airborne radar was one type and use 
which received ready acceptance. As 
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By T. G. Linnert 
Head, ALPA Engineering Dept. 


a matter of fact, it was viewed as a 
“must.” A policy, similar to the 
IFALPA position, was adopted, de- 
manding installation of airborne radar 
as soon as possible for turbulence cir- 
cumnavigation, evasion of icing areas, 
and terrain clearance. 


Ground Radar 

Ground radar for thunderstorm 
avoidance drew commendation. The 
Convention termed the Air Defense 
Command Radar Weather Advisory 
Service “valuable,” urging its extension 
to all areas where the required facili- 
ties are available or can be obtained. 
One qualification: service should be im- 
proved by better training of ADC radar 
controllers, closer liaison between ATC 
and ADC, simplification of communica- 
tion procedures, and use of more ap- 
propriate frequencies. 

However, in those forms where radar 
has shown a distinct tendency to need- 
lessly encroach on cockpit authority, 
command responsibility, pilot judg- 
ment, or the safety of a flight, the 
Convention moved with caution. 


Radar Monitoring 

Radar Monitoring, which has been a 
very controversial subject among pilots, 
received provisional acceptance after 
the delegates had reviewed the enlarged 
tunnel of silence and fewer radar con- 
tacts which are expected when ALPA 
recommended revised monitoring pro- 
cedures are adopted. The provisions 
under which ALPA favors continuation 
of radar monitoring: 

That it is conducted in accordance 
with ALPA recommendations. 

That if such monitoring procedures 
prove undesirable after a reasonable 
test period, ALPA reserves the right to 
retract its provisional approval. 

That excessive chatter by radar con- 
trollers be eliminated, and their trans- 
missions be strictly limited to those con- 
tained in the recommendations of the 
Association’s Radar Committee. 


That any requirement that would 


necessitate a pilot listening to the moni- 
tor when the pilot feels that the moni- 
tor would detract from the safety of 
his flight will be opposed by ALPA. 


Radar as Primary Aid 

Radar as a primary approach aid 
again failed to win acceptance as 
ALPA policy. 

The Convention’s stand: “ALPA 
continue to oppose PPI as well as pre- 
cision GCA as primary means of ap- 
proach and that the CAA be informed 
that ALPA objects to any and all at- 
tempts on the part of the CAA or 
anyone else to force or even foster the 
use of PPI approaches except in emer- 
gency or upon request.” 

At the same time, revisions were also 
made in existing ALPA radar policy. 

The revised policy: “ALPA recog- 
nizes ILS as the most desirable primary 
aid, and that GCA will be recognized 
as the primary aid by ALPA only if 
ILS in inoperative and then only as a 
temporary measure until ILS can be 
made operative; but if GCA is used as 
a primary aid, ALPA approved center- 
line approach lights, and a marker or 
compass locator type aid at either the 
outer or middle marker site should be 
available and operating, and that the 
use of GCA by any pilot is at all times 
subject to the pilot’s discretion.” 

Also embodied in this revised policy 
is Convention authority for ALPA to 
request of CAA that all personnel con- 
trolling air traffic with radar be re- 
quired by initial qualifications and pe- 
riodic checking to evidence perform- 
ance in strict accordance with existing 
radar procedures. 


Radar Traffic Control 


Radar traffic control, it was brought 
out, has shown a distinct tendency in 
some areas to emphasize volume of 
traffic without proportionate considera- 
tion for added safety. ALPA policy, as 
established by the Convention, will be 
to counteract this by: (1) demanding 
the right of each pilot to refuse radar 
traffic control be maintained; (2) in- 
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forming CAA that more and more 
pilcts can be expected to refuse radar 
traffic control unless more emphasis is 
placed on safety and less on volume of 
traffic. 


Air Traffic Control 

When it came to air traffic, the Con- 
vention took cognizance of the growing 
mid-air collision potential and the rise 
in frequency of near misses. 

Cumulatively, its actions indicated 
that steps to reduce the possibility of 
them occurring should be taken both in 
the vicinity of airports and en route by: 
(1) Establishment of control zone 
speed; (2) development of collision 
warning device; (3) extension of air 
route traffic control. 


Speed Contro! Zones 

In recommending establishment of 
speed conizol zones for each type of 
aircraft, the Convention said it was do- 
ing so because it is presently the only 
tangible means of reducing airport col- 
lision potential by making full use of 
“see-and-be-seen VFR procedure pos- 
sible.” 

It was brought out that this action 
was taken with full recogntion of the 
fact that it is penalizing to the opera- 
tor and can, and probably will, result 
in difficulties for the pilots. However, 
the consequences of not establishing 
reasonable reduced speeds in the vicin- 
ity of airports can result in an accident 
potential overriding these disadvan- 
tages. 


Collision Warning 

ALPA is already on record as favor- 
ing a collision warning device, but the 
13th Convention nevertheless reaf- 
firmed its desirability. It decreed that 
the Association should continue to do 
everything possible to press for its rapid 
development. 


Route Traffic Control 

Air Route Traffic Control should be 
extended to all routes and airports 
served by the scheduled air linés, the 
Convention resolved. 

Operationally, two familiar questions 
again faced the Convention—tempera- 
ture and humidity accountability and 
“take-a-look.” 


Temperature Accountability 

On temperature and humidity ac- 
countability, the Convention stated: 
“that it is the interpretation of this 
Convention that the policy as estab- 
lished at the 11th Convention, requir- 
ing 100 per cent temperature and hu- 
midity accountability, is a goal toward 
which ALPA shall continue to strive, 
and that the policy should not be in- 
terpreted so as to prevent negotiation 
and consolidation of partial gains as 
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progress is accomplished toward this 
goal.” 


"Take-a-Look" 

The “take-a-look” policy was one of 
the most controversial issues facing the 
Convention. It was largely a matter of 
finding acceptable compromises recon- 
ciling strongly differing opinions. The 
resulting policy: one favoring “take-a- 
look” with no restrictions, but against 
“take-a-look” with compulsory radar 
monitoring as is present in CAR 
40.406(c). 

Design 

Designwise, the Convention adopted 

these air safety policies: 


—That fuel storage be limited to 
areas away from crew or passenger 
compartments (not applicable to 
DC-3). 

—That the Association encourage 
the development of a local service 
prototype plane. 

—That, as a means of improving 
structural integrity of aircraft by in- 


* a 

a 
flight analysis, ALPA favors the in- 
stallation of an apparatus to record 
gust loads end structural and mechan- 
ical failures on aircraft. 


Miscellaneous Action 
Other miscellaneous air safety ac- 
tions of the 13th Convention, cl:.ssified 
by subjects, were: 
Expanded Air Safety Activity: The 
scope and needs of the Engineering 


-and Air Safety Dept., with emphasis 


on individual air line pilot participa- 
tion, are to be reviewed by the Presi- 
dent and Executive Committee. 

Liquor on aircraft: Because CAR’s 
are in effect making the pilot respon- 
sible for the conduct and sobriety of 
passengers (CAR 43.45), a policy was 
adopted opposing the serving of alco- 
holic beverages aboard aircraft. Pre- 
vious policy: to discourage drinking 
aboard. 

Third flight crew members: Based 
on experience now gained in operat- 
ing planes having a complement of 
more than 2 flight crew members, the 





as consultants. 





Special Safety Consultants 


They contributed greatly as 
advisors to the Committees. 


Due to the specialized nature of the subjects, some of ALPA’s leading 
engineering and air safety representatives were present at the’ Convention 


These were: Captain W. Jensen, ALPA representative specializing on 
radar for air line operational use; Captain J]. D. Smith, Regional Air Safety 
Chairman for the New York area, member ALPA Radar Study Committee; 
Captain R. A. Stone, Regional Air Safety Chairman in Chicago, Engineering 
and Airworthiness Advisory Committee member, Chairman of ALPA Air- 
plane Exterior Lighting Committee; Captain L. Homer Mouden, Kansas City 
Regional Air Safety Committee Chairman and Chairman of the ALPA 
Airplane Performance Study Committee; Captain Don Clifford, EAL member 
of the ALPA Chicago Regional Air Safety Committee and member of the 
Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee; Captain Dean Phillips, 
TWA Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee member, Chair- 
man of ALPA Terrain Avoidance Study Committee—RTCA SC-10, also 
Convention delegate; Barton G. Hewitt (TWA), Chicago-based Engineering 
and Airworthiness Advisory Committee member, and Matthew Van Winkle 
(PAA) member of ALPA performance Study Committee. 


Captain W. E. “Dustry’ Rhoades, UAL’s Engineering Pilot, gave an 
operator's view on temperature and humity accountability in a compre- 
hensive “pilot-to-pilot” talk on the subject. 


These air safety representatives acted as advisors and consulants to the 
committees that were studying engineering and air safety agenda items. That 
their work was of great value was evidenced by the Convention’s Air Safety 
accomplishments to which they contributed greatly. 
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Convention set ALPA policy on this 
subject to be that the primary require- 
ment of all new flight crew members 
on air line aircraft shall be to possess 
a commercial pilot certificate. 

Membership ir technical societies: 
Reaffirmed action of the Board of Di- 
rectors permitting ALPA to sponsor 
the membership cf ALPA members in 
Technical societies and industry associ- 
ation where such membership will be 
helpful in ALPA representation work. 

Six-month proficiency checks: The 
Convention called for adoption of an 
ALPA policy that six-month proficiency 
checks be considered as training flights 
and a means of maintaining proficiency, 
and that additionally, ALPA endeavor 
to have the CAR’s changed so as to 
reflect this policy. 


Conclusions 
All in all, the 13th Convention amply 
demonstrated that air line pilots are 
acutely and professionally aware of air 
safety and have a vital operational 
stake in its problems. By its actions, 
it succeeded in: 


> Formulating new policy to meet 
new demands. 


> Revising, altering, appraising, and 
strengthening standing policy to meet 
changing circumstances. 


» Clarifying policy where its useful- 
ness was impaired by lack of clarity. 


» Reconciling opinion on controver- 
sial issues to make it truly representa- 
tive of air line pilot opinion. 

In retrospect, the air safety aspects 
were in keeping with the tone of the 
entire Convention. If the Convention 
had covered no other problems than 
these, the words with which President 
Sayen adjourned the Convention would 
still apply — “dignified — mature — re- 
sponsible.” 


Air Museum Seeks 


Aviation Periodicals 

The Smithsonian Institution Nation- 
al Air Museum is searching for back 
issues of aviation magazines to com- 
plete its files. 

ALPA has been asked to assist by 
making known to its membership the 
Air Museum’s need for this material. 

If you have any back issues of any 
periodical in which you feel they may 
be interested, contact Robert C. Stro- 
bell, Associate Curator, National Air 
Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. They have a list 
of needed periodicals available. 
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(EDITOR’S NOTE: In order to 
keep Flier’s Forum a medium for the 
free exchange of opinion, contribu- 
tors to this department are given the 
widest latitude within good taste. 
The opinions expressed are those of 
the authors and not necessarily those 
of The Air Line Pilot or the Air 
Line Pilots Association.) 


It has been indicated that a loss 
can be expected in BOAC at the 
end of this financial year, and that 
everyone must do his or her utmost 
in order to keep that loss to a mini- 
mum. In accordance with this indi- 
cation I feel it to be essential to 
express an opinion on Link Training. 

To start with I shall state cate- 
gorically that the link trainer has 
absolutely no part to play in main- 
taining the necessary standard of 
operational ability of an airline pilot. 
Absolutely none. And under the 
heading of an “airline pilot” in this 
context come the qualified route 
First Officers. I am certain that this 
opinion is shared by the large ma- 
jority of airline pilots, inside and 
outside BOAC, and I am stating it 
in the hope that, as a result, a modi- 
fication in the training policy in the 
form of the complete abolition of 
practically all link training for quali- 
fied route pilots should be consid- 
ered. The economic benefits are 
obvious. 

Some Questions 

First, let us consider, by asking 
and answering a few questions, what 
possible uses there may be thought 
to be, to a qualified airline pilot, of 
link trainer exercises. 

1. To enable a pilot to remember 
the let-down procedures at various 
airports? 

The answer to this is that there is 
nothing more dangerous than trying 
to memorize for any length of time, 
any range or ILS procedure. A two- 
minute study of a range or ILS 
chart prior to doing a route let-down, 
and to have a chart at hand during 
the let-down, is all that is needed. 
To try and remember any procedure 
(apart from emérgency ditching) for 
more than about ten minutes before 
using it is bad practice. So that link 
training is useless as an aid to the 
memory. 














Is This Trip T 


2. To improve the pilot’s ability}7 ink trai 
to operate to low limits? 
The answer to this is that there 
being no significant similarity be-§,, 
tween “flying” the link trainer, and}. 
flying an aeroplane, either in the 
physical or the mental spheres, it is 
quite useless to expect link trainerg' 
exercises “© improve a pilot’s ability 
to operate a low limit let-down more 
accurately under actual conditions. 
In a link trainer a pilot is under no 
strain of any sort; his “tranquility 
of spirit” is 100%. Recently, I un- 
derstand, it was decided to give 
pilots link trainer practice on the 
let-down procedure at Zurich in 
order to attempt to reduce the num- 
ber of overflights. Without having 
spoken to any of the pilots involved,fhappens 
I feel quite confident that any link§i, asked 
trainer practice they may have done 
prior to a flight to Zurich will have 
helped them not at all. These pilots In the 
are qualified route pilots and a two *ttitude 1 
minute study of the let-down charg’ Compl 
before letting down is far more use-§™°"°Y> 9 
ful than any let-down exercise in ay”4S‘¢ of 
link trainer. Apart from anythingg™ney al 
else, the pilot would have done hisp''ther a 
pre-flight link trainer let-down aig™®™¢ an 
least six hours before the actual one’ ¢oing; 
during which time his mind hag’ job t 
been very busy on other matters. amg, 
3. To check and improve his im emg: 
strument flying? aicennl y 
The answer to this is, again, thalhJace on 
there is no significant similarity be being on 
tween the operation of a link traintirery legit 
and of an aeroplane. Even for pilotfin salary 
in the ab initio stage a link traineiilot arri 
is only useful to teach them think train 
necessity for smoothness, steadineSfes; and 
and timing. When he gets into alvith con 
aeroplane after link training, an aliphicf obj 
initio pilot will have the necessitfamn sill 
for these points in his mind, thougibuickly a: 
their application will be a very diffpind ‘in 
ferent matter. Bargely fr 
4. To teach a pilot how to défis opera 
range flying and let-downs, JL@rainer m 
flying and |e.-downs and other prog | shall 
cedural fiying? bersonal 
The answer is yes. This is thio my oy 
only rea! use to an airline pilot draining. 





















training. 
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ability} ink trainer exercises—to teach him 
how to do this procedural work. A 
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; A Look at What Happens 
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atters. 
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In the large majority of cases his 
attitude to link training is that it is 
a complete waste of his time and 
money, quite apart from it being a 
waste of the Corporation’s time and 
money also. This thought often goes 
further and takes the form of ex- 
reme annoyance that although he 
is doing, successfully, his utmost in 
is job to maintain a maximum of 
pperational efficiency, which should 
esult in a profit, not a loss, for the 
hirline, yet here is this utterly un- 
ecessary waste of money taking 
place on link training and certainly 
being one of the reasons why his 
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pilot arrives to do his two hours of 
nem. think training in a state of unwilling- 
teadineSfhess and disgruntlement combined 
into a@vith considerable frustration. His 
g, an Mithief objective is to get the whole 
necessi@lamn silly childish episode over as 
|, thougifuickly as possible. This attitude of 
very difnind in itself would detract very 
margely from any alleged benefits to 
w to d@is operational ability that the link 
ms, JL%frainer might be about to produce. 
ther prog I shall now switch from ‘he im- 
bersonal to the personal and refer 
is is tho my own recent afternoon’s link 
» pilot ¢ raining. 





ery legitimate claim for an increase 


By Capt. B. O. Prowse 
BOAC, 
in the “Log” 


T¢he Link Trainer Necessary? 


My instructor decided first that I 
should do range and ILS let-downs 
at West Palm Beach, Miami and 
Florida. So into the link I climbed 
and was, as usual, immediately 
struck by the complete lack of sim- 
ilarity of any sort between the link 
and an airliner. There is literally 
absolutely no significant similarity. 
However, I went through the move- 
ments so that my instructor could 
watch my performance on his table. 
It was just like driving a car around 
the range legs. We did a consecu- 
tive drive round all three stations, 
finishing up, after some frightful 
weather with an ILS at Tampa (I 
was awfully glad the hood was up, 
otherwise I should have got horribly 
wet). Apparently, I drove my car 
quite well and finished my tour of 
Southern Florida in about 50 min- 
utes. All the red lines were in the 
right places except for one turn 
which was on the wrong side of a 
range leg at Miami. 

During the whole operation my 
mind had been wandering over a 
number of subjects—miles from link 
training—ranging from H/F R/T, 
through certain amusing incidents 
over the Christmas season, back to 
the unsatisfactory situation at Goose 
Bay, and finishing up by dwelling 
on the possibilities inherent in the 
rather interesting plans I had made 
for New Year’s Eve which, as I had 
lost the roster draw, was going to be 
in New York. 


A Clear Conclusion 

It must be very clear that so far I 
had been sitting in the link trainer 
for 50 minutes and had benefited in 
no way. However, to finish up with, 
I did a let-down at Burlington; this 
was done without error, bringing to 
a conclusion 134 hours of wasted 
time and money. 

It might be said that I was at fault 
in not concentrating on the exercise 
and keeping my mind on the job. 
My reply is that I know from ex- 
perience that I benefit in no way 
from these link exercises. Why, 
therefore, bore myself to death for 





134 hours concentrating on doing 
something well that I can do well 
without concentrating? (I am be- 
ginning to think that there may be 
a use for link trainers by psycho- 
analysts who specialize in the treat- 
ment of pilots. Hypnotise them, put 
them in a link trainer, tell them to 
fly as they like while you ask them 
a few questions, and draw conclu- 
sions from the red lines on the table. 
Some of our link training exercises 
in BOAC are equally useful.) 

So that was my 134 hours link 
training, without which it is alleged 
that I may not be safe to operate 
on the route. 

Some Conclusions 

This paper has been written solely 
in order to help in the economics of 
our airline; to point out clearly that 
for qualified route pilots link train- 
ing, except to teach a procedure, is 
quite useless. And it is absurd for 
anyone less experienced in airline 
operation than the pilots themselves, 
to try and tell the pilots that this is 
not so. It is so, and a large majority 
of the pilots agree with me. A 
simulator is essential for the main- 
tenance of an airline pilot’s standard 
of let-down procedure, and this air- 
line should invest in simulators if 
the pilots are ever going to maintain 
a high enough standard of let-down 
operation to operate at lower than 
our present limits—in fact, for gen- 
eral operation at or below 200 ft. 
and 400 yards. With practice this 
can be achieved, without it, no mat- 
ter how good the flight systems and 
approach and runway lighting, it 
will never be achievable with safety 
until practice is no longer necessary 
because landings are done automat- 
ically. Simulators, however, will 
never take the place of link trainers 
for qualified airline pilots, because 
the latter are for teaching only, and 
the former for practice and check- 
ing. It is too expensive to teach 
procedures on a simulator. 

There may be some other alleged 
benefits from link training exercises 
to qualified pilots. If there are, they 
will only be beneficial as long as 
they teach the pilot a procedure he 
did not know. As soon as these 
exercises move into the realm of 
checking or practicing route proce- 
dures or let-downs, money and time 
are being wasted. 
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Union's Rights to 
Select Members 


Legal Opinion Holds: In general a Union is 
free to select its own members as it desires. 


By F. H. Bennett 
Head, ALPA Legal Dept. 


From time to time it becomes neces- 
sary that groups of our members, such 
as the MEC or LEC, the Executive 
Committee, Executive Board or Board 
of Directors, must pass upon the desir- 
ability of admitting an individual pilot 
to membership. In accomplishing this 
task, the members involved often desire 
to be informed relative to the legal as- 
pects of their decision and the legal 
rights of the applicant who may be re- 
fused admittance to membership. 

In this regard, an excellent statement 
of the general law upon the subject is 
made in “Corpus Juris Secundum,” a 
comprehensive legal volume recently 
added to the Association’s law library, 
and it was thought appropriate and 
timely that this information be dissemi- 
nated to the membership. 

* * * 


Following is the statement in ques- 
tion: 

“In general, a union is free to select 
its own members; and no person has an 
abstract or absolute right to member- 
ship in a trade union. Accordingly, the 
constitution and by-laws of a trade un- 
ion may define the conditions and terms 
on which one may become a member 
of the union, and it is in the power of 
such an organization to impose such 
qualifications for admission as it sees fit. 
Thus, membership may be restricted to 
the original promoters, ar«l otherwise 
limited in any manner the union may 
desire; and the union may lawfully ex- 
clude employers and foremen. Indeed, 
a union may validly determine that fur- 
ther applications for membership shall 
not be received until otherwise deter- 
mined. 

* * * 

“Union Membership Essential to 
Work. Notwithstanding the general rule 
discussed above, it has been held that 
the right of an individual worker to 
protection against arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory exclusion from union mem- 


bership should be recognized wherever 
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membership is a necessary prerequisite 
to work, since the public interest is in- 
volved; and the power of a union to 
determine its own membership is lim- 
ited where the union has a closed shop 
or union shop contract with an em- 
ployer. 
oo = * 

“Temporary or Qualified Member- 
ship; Conditions. Since a union can re- 
fuse applications for membership, it 
can, without judicial interference, grant 
a temporary or limited or qualified 
membership, at least where there is 
good cause why it should be so limited 
or qualified. Certainly, where applicant 
has agreed to the condition and volun- 
tarily accepted such qualified entry, ap- 
plicant cannot subsequently seek to ex- 
tend or enlarge that status by judicial 
decree or court mandate. However, 
membership cannot be conditioned on 
the surrender of the members’ individ- 
ual constitutional rights where that 
would not subserve the public interest; 
and where membership is conditioned 
on the surrender of such constitutional 
rights, public interest not only justifies 
but demands, equitable interpretation 
for the protection of such members. 
Moreover, where a union may not di- 
rectly exclude certain workers as on the 
ground of race, color, or creed, it may 
not do so indirectly by prescribing intol- 
erable or unfair conditions of member- 
ship for such persons. 

* * * 


“Compelling Admission. Except in 
so far as the rule may be affected by 
statute, such as a statute providing that 
a union may not deny membership on 
the ground of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin, membership in an unin- 
corporated trade union is a privilege 
which the union may accord or with- 
hold at its pleasure, so that a court will 
not interfere to compel admission of 
one into membership, even though ap- 
plicant has all of the qualifications re- 


quired therefor, and even though the 
arbitrary rejection of the candidate may 
prejudice his material interests. The 
courts will not undertake to compel a 
labor union to admit anyone to its or- 
ganization who is in any way objection- 
able to the union or to its members. 
Certainly, the courts will not compel 
the admission into membership of one 
who refuses to pay the prescribed initia- 
tion fee, notwithstanding in some cases 
the payment of the fee by other appli- 
cants was waived. An expelled appren- 
tice who has never been recognized as a 
full member of a union is not entitled 
to injunctive relief against the refusal 
of the society to grant him full mem- 
bership and a union card. 
a. ©: 


“Estoppel to Deny Qualifications. 
Members who have represented them- 
selves as qualified for membership may 
be estopped subsequently to deny such 
qualifications. When one is accepted 
into membership in a labor organiza- 
tion, an unincorporated association, 
such membership generally continues 
until the member resigns or is suspend- 
ed or expelled by the prescribed proce- 
dure. Since membership in a trade 
union is purely voluntary, membership 
can be terminated by a voluntary sur- 
render of membership. In other words, 
members have the legal right to with- 
draw from union membership at will, 
and resort cannot be had to compulsory 
methods of any kind to keep up or re- 
tain membership. It follows that vol- 
untary orders for the benefit of the 
members of the union and the enforce- 
ment thereof within the organization do 
not constitute coercion, since members 
who are not willing to obey orders are 
at liberty to withdraw from the organ- 
ization. Moreover, a member has the 
right to form or join another voluntary 
organization, and he can do both acts 
simultaneously, resigning from one un- 
ion and joining another so that he may 
continue to exercise the rights gained 
by the old organization through the 
new one. 

“The contract between a trade union 
and its members, consisting of the ar- 
ticles of agreement, the constitution, 
and the by-laws of the union, may de- 
fine the conditions which will entail 
the loss of membership. Thus, under a 
provision of a union’s constitution or 
by-laws prohibiting dual membership, a 
member of a union who joins another 
union thereby loses his membership in 
the original union,-and as an incident 
thereto he also loses his membership in 
an unincorporated association whose 
constitution provides that membership 
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therein should be coextensive with 
membership in the union. 
* * * 
“Reinstatement After Voluntary 


Withdrawal. Except in so far as a spe- 
cial agreement may be applicable to a 
particular case, the right of a member 
who has voluntarily withdrawn from 
membership to be reinstated depends 
on the provisions of the union’s con- 
stitution and bylaws; and under a 
provision to the effect that he can be 
readmitted only on such terms as the 
local union or the executive board may 
determine, he is not readmitted in the 
absence of any official action by the 
union. Where the union has validly 
amended its constitution and bylaws 
to provide that further applications for 
reinstatement should not be received 
unless otherwise determined, a member 
who has withdrawn is not entitled to 
reinstatement.” 


Airport Fire Fighting ... 
(Continued from Page 7) 

trol tower is also of the utmost im- 
portance in assuring efficient use of fire 
fighting organizations. This and re- 
lated matters are covered in various 
Bulletins of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association. 

Summing up, it appears that the 


avenues to improve airport fire fighting 

organizations are: 

1. By aircraft to lighten the problem 
of the fire nghter so that his prin- 
cipal duty will be to provide escape 
paths and keep the fuselage cool. 

2. By adequate recognition from “top 
management” and ALPA to build 
up the morale and psychic strength 
of the fire fighters so that they will 
be well motivated. 

3.* By providing better training facilities 
through visual aides, case histories, 
more realistic training fires and pos- 
sibly a central training school in co- 
operation with the military forces. 

4. By training airlines personnel to 
assist in evacuating passengers in 
an emergency, thus again lightening 
the burden on the fire fighter. 

It is possible that the contribution 
of all these factors would enormously 
ease the economic burden of the cost 
of adequate crash fire fighting organi- 
zations. In this respect the future looks 
fairly bright because the cost of provid- 
ing this protection is relatively con- 
stant while the traffic is growing; the 
size and cost of accidents is rising so 
that the ratio of the cost of protection 
to the gain in revenue or to the cost of 
losses is getting less and less. In the 
meantime, however, if a pilot is in 


trouble and expects a crash landing he 
might better select a military airport, 
where a crash fire crew is usually on 
full time status. 








FRYE’S 
FAMOUS BOOTS 


FINE QUALITY 


A Prized Possession 
NOW BY MAIL 
postpaid 
$ i 5” 









WELLINGTON 


JODPHUR 


Precision built, light weight, wonderfully com- 
fortable, good looking and useful. Caif vamps, 
leather soles, rubber heels. BLACK or BROWN. 
Men's sizes 6-12, ABCDE, from stock. Other 
sizes 5-14, AAA-EEEE, made to order. Also 
women's and children's sizes. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ORDER NOW. Enclose check or 
money order. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


TODD’S 











A FINE 
GIFT ANY TIME 


ECONOMY MODEL 
TOP GRAIN COWHIDE 





MODEL A-805 
COLORS: 
BLACK OR BROWN 
Mail and Phone 
Orders Only 


F. M. SOUTH 


@ NEW STYLE ADJUSTABLE LOCK 
@ HEAVY GAUGE SMOOTH LEATHER 
@ TWO FOLDAWAY PARTITIONS 

@ TWO STURDY HANDLE STRAPS 

@ REINFORCED BOTTOM 

@ ADJUSTABLE LOCK WITH KEY 


$1 5% “i 


$4749* 


PHONE PE 1237 


FLIGHT BAGS 


AIRLINE FAVORITES 


START THE NEW YEAR WITH A NEW FLIGHT BAG 


DISCOUNTED TO PILOTS 


The New Bag Specially Built 


@ NEW DOUBLE FLAP-TOP 
FOR QUICK OPENING 


16" SIZE 16" SIZE 
(16x61) (166K) 
LIST PRICE $23.00" LIST PRICE $26.00* 
18" SIZE 18" SIZE 
(18%x7""x12"") (18'%x7"x12"") 


LIST PRICE $25.00* LIST PRICE $28.00* 


@ TWO FOLDAWAY PARTITIONS 

@ EASY GRIP LEATHER HANDLE 

@ ENDS DOUBLE THICKNESS 

@ REINFORCED CORNERS & BOTTOM 
@ TWO SEPARATE LOCKS & KEYS 

@ HEAVY GAUGE SMOOTH LEATHER 


"a 
$14.995* 
AIRLINE EMPLOYEE SUPPLY coors iit, cine 


3901 CLAYTON RD. WEST 
FORT WORTH 16, TEXAS 


SEND TODAY FOR 
PROMPT DELIVERY 


DE LUXE MODEL 
TOP GRAIN COWHIDE 





Owned by an 
Airline Pilot 





























AIRLINE EMPLOYEE SUPPLY Nhe RRA ee RN ee — 
3901 CLAYTON RD. WEST FEDERAL 
FORT WORTH 9, TEXAS —— BRI. igmenpmmrcraks. side taisiets 
Please send me the Flight Bag | specify. If | am not ADDRESS 4, CONGR. aac ag al 
pleased, | may return it within 3 days in its original con- CITY Bit OP ML ERTOrS P | QUANTITY.____| 90 CENTS__._._ 
i+ TOTAL 
dition and carton for refund. STATE _ 
*PLUS 10% FEDERAL EXCISE TAX CHECK HERE TO SEND C.0.D. POSTAL CHARGES COLLECT [) 
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Active 

Military Service— 
Allen, K. N.—AA 
Anderline, F. W.—UAL 
Bankson, Paul H:—TWA 
Beadles, E. C—UAL 
Berger, ‘1 A—UA 

Bowen, W. 


, E.—C&S 

Davis, “W. E.—Continental 
Diitz, H. C._—TWA 
Doxey, Ww. a 
Bertin R. C.—UAL 
Eyre, Lioyd—UAL 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 
Posmay if John T.—UAL 

, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee. R. L_—UAL 
Hazlett, G. W.—BNF 
Helm, Rudolph—NWA 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hurren, Aubrey S.—WAL 
Jackson, Waiter—TWA 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Keith, W. E.—AA 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Lafferty, Robt —C&S 
Lerette, Albert J., Jr.—FAL 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mills, Arthur—Braniff 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Murphy, Leigh—UAL 
Nagel, John—MCA 
Nelson, F. S. A 


Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Peterson, ‘Warren—TWA 
Quale, R. JAA 
Rehm, W. L.—NEA 


Walsh, Raymond—ANA 
Williams, R. W.—FAt 
Wolfe. J. E...Jr.—NAL 
Wolfendale, Chas. W.—PAA 
Zimmerman, H. J.—TWA 


Active—Accidental 


Adams, J. B.—UAL 
pee G. A—PAA 


Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
: Barrett, J.C., Jr—PAA 
Barron. J. M., Jr—AA 
Bass, Wm. E.—DC&S 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Baxter, Paul B.—PAA 





ger, C. 
Geet ‘Adrian —PAA 
Bowen, J..E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—BNF 
Brand, W. J.—AA 








Iu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—CA 
Bucklin, Fred—NEA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 

Burks, J. A.A—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Iniand 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Carter, Harold L.—Robinson 
Cavanagh, Charles—NEA 
Cawley, Milton R.—WAL 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. M.—Continental 
Clark, R. E.—WAL 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, H. G.—WAS 

Cole, D. C.—UAL 

Coney, W. E.—EAL 
Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Crawford, F. J.—PAA 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Crew, Cari D.—LAA 
Crockett, Wm. B.. Jr.—tLS. 
Crowther, Robert F.—WAL 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W:—UAL 

Davis, Douglas—EAL 
Davis, Leland D.—NWA 
Davis, W. J.—CAP 

De Blauw, John, Jr.—LAA 
DeCesare, Frank——PNG 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 

Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—Delta 
Dowd, J. H.—Pioneer 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 

Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 

Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 

Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 

Fife, M. L—AA 

Fischer, J. F.—NWA 
Fletcher, David B.—TWA 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Foster, W. G.—NAL 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 
Gahan, Myles—AA 

Galt, J. R.—NWA 
Gander; E. J.—NWA 

banty of G. W.—PNG 


George, Hal—TWA 

Gill, D. N.—TWA 

Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 

Gower, V..].—Delta 
Graham, J>1H.—MCA 
Greber, Charies E.—FTL 
Griesbach, G. G.—UAL 
Grossarth, Albert—PAA 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 

Haid, A. A—NWA 

Hale, S. H.—EAL 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA 

Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA 
Hammitt, Haldon J.—TWA 
Hammond, Robert G.—BNF 
Harker, Ralph K.—Trans-Texas 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Hartunian, Leon—CAP 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Havlena, G.—PAA 


Hazelwood, C. R.—EAL 
Hedden, Marion W.—UAL 


Holstrom, A. E.—AAA 
Houed, Victor—TACA 
uff, J. A.—NWA 
Hunt, Edward—AA 
Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jacobson, Robert C.—WAL 
Jakle, F, C.—PAA 
Jameitier, S. E.—Continental 
Jamieson, W. L.—EAL 
Jewett, George A.—UAL 
Johnson, R: L.—NWA 
Jones, D. B.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John——-PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kaufman, R. A.—AA 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—FAL 
Kennedy, V. G—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Kocher, J. D.—UAL 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroéger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuhn, K. H.—NWA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lampman, L. G—NWA 
Lehr, R. B.—AOA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Lind, Robert C—NWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 


Llewellyn. Frank A.—Robinson 


Loeffler, E. J-—WAL 


Lucas, Hal—Wyoming Air Service 


Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J..B.—C&S 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Matthews, Leroy R.—EAL 
McAfee, Wm.—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K, J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McCracken, H. Wayne—AA 
McGinn, W. T.—NWA 
McKiernan, P. S—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—PNG 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Miller, B. D—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W.—EAL 
Monsen, ‘A: N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Nash, George J.—ASA 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 


0’ Brien, W. E.—PCA 
0" Connor, John—TWA 
O’Connor, Robt.—CAP 
Odell. N. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 


Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, y oe 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 


nger, John J. A 
Phillips, W. M: S.—EAL 
Pickering, Wm. A.—BNF 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Pope, Francis—TWA 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Porter, L. L—-CAP 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
— — T. By 

roebstle, oe 
Heat PY ¢. .. .—PNG 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, n ‘J.—NWA 
Ray, George—EAL 
Reid, Thomas J.—AA 
Render, R. F.—NWA 


Stehle, W. ee 
Stentz, J. W.—AA 
Stewart, James P., Jr. —Dcas 
Stickel, J. J -—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 


Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 


Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Webb, Walton B.—TWA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, + a —TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
R. G.—NEA 


* Willingham, K. V.—EAL 


Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Woederhoff, Jack L.—US 
Wolf, J. F. —WAE 
Wolfe, Verne F.—NWA 
J. Ai —Www 


Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Active—Natural 
Allen, Wm. C.—AA 


Chiappine, L. J.—TWA 
Christman, 2 ae 
hr: 


Edwards, ‘Walter—NWA 
En’ sberg, C. E.—WAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 

Flinn, Elroy J.—PAA 
Fogleman, A: ¥.—CAP 
Freng, Ragrar—UAL 


Hamilton, James T.—PNG 
Harris, D. T.—AA 
Hayden, John—UAL 
Hedenauist, W. A—TWA 
Holladay, Howard—EAL 
Hubbard, D. L, ‘eke Hy 


Jenkins, J, G.—AA 
Johannpeter, J. W.—AA 
Johnson, H. A.—TWA 


Kite, Don 
Klein, Gordon T Continental 


Reynolds, Philip C.—AA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Singleton, J. L.—Southern 
Spires, Scott—BNF 

Steup, W. A.—CAP 
Strait, Robert—TWA 
Peale, me 


Wynne, H. F.—WAL 


ALPA Employees 
Behncke, D. L.—UAL 
Camden, Sterling—EAL 
Munch, F. 0.—Hars. 
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